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THE LIBRARIAN 
AND LOCAL HISTORY 


GORDON R. ELLIOTT 


Department of English 
University of British Columbia 


A Vancouver newspaper has jumped onto the local history band- 
wagon in an effort to create a tourist gimmick, one the equivalent 
of a manufacturing plant “with an annual payroll of $100,000”. 
The editorial states that to develop this local tourist trade income 
will require “insight . . . imagination, leadership, and drive from 
local men and women with a high sense of local patriotism.” No 
mention was made, of course, of any profit other than dollars ac- 
cruing from local history; no mention of education, civic pride, 
knowledge, tradition; just dollars. No mention either of who 
should take the lead in co-ordinating the listed prerequisites. 

But who cares about local history anyhow? Not the general 
public which only once in every hundred years indicates any en- 
thusiasm for the subject. Not a provincial government which re- 
duces the funds for a provincial archives already inadequately 
staffed and housed. Not a department of education which merely 
professes to be interested in the development of a local historical 
sense. Not civic leaders who permit the destruction of the past 
merely to collect taxes in the present. The initiative which keeps 
even a flicker of interest alive comes from small groups. One 
wonders how these manage so well when even most professional 
historians ignore the small town or locality, forgetting that the 
locality is of importance to the Province and to Canada, a country 
which we are hopefully and continuously assured is influential to- 
day in shaping world history. 

The efforts of interested parts of a community must be inte- 
grated. Local school boards fostering “education for leadership” 
could make time and money available to develop an interest in the 
community, so that those remaining in it may be able to contribute 
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that leadership. To be truly “town fathers”, town councils could 
buy and preserve local landmarks for future generations. Service 
clubs could concentrate such projects as parks around these his- 
torical nuclei. Co-operation of all the public bodies of a commun- 
ity could make local history educationally and culturally important, 
to say nothing of financially important. This last should interest 
Boards of Trade. But still, encouragement of local history will be 
the task of the local historical society, the local museum society, 
and, one could hope, the local librarian. 

These societies often have overlapping interests, but they should 
not compete. The historical society should concern itself with writ- 
ten material ; the museum society should collect relics and artifacts. 
In most very small communities both interests can be undertaken 
by one group; joint action might eliminate competition and en- 
croachment. The local librarian can make one of his greatest con- 
tributions by advising, co-ordinating and co-operating with these 
groups. 

The newly-arrived resident of a district wants to know some- 
thing about his new locality, but the library seldom has anything 
for him, leaving him to glean scraps of inaccurate knowledge 
from the Sunday sections of city newspapers or from back-fence 
raconteurs. Why libraries tend to neglect their own areas is rather 
difficult to decide. One reason may be that the library takes last 
place in town economy. Many librarians are not interested in the 
local scene; often they are only pausing briefly while in transit 
from elsewhere to elsewhere. 

Interested trained librarians could recruit sympathetic help from 
the townsfolk, since in some towns without a trained librarian, in- 
telligent, civic-minded citizens carry the load voluntarily. These do 
the best they can without training, but must rely almost wholly on 
their amateur’s enthusiasm and on the general information ob- 
tained from the Public Library Commission. Some of the volun- 
teers, however, are not aware of the facilities offered by the Com- 
mission centres in Victoria, Prince George, Dawson Creek, and 
Cranbrook, nor that they must take the initiative in making use of 
them. 

Nevertheless, any librarian can do more towards promoting and 
preserving local history than can the novice or even the members 
of the local societies. He has access to book lists, or knows where 
to find them; he knows or can learn how to handle, repair, collect, 
store, and catalogue material. He usually has the wall space or 
show cases for displaying historical material. The professional lib- 
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rarian has at least been to Toronto or Montreal, and has surely 
worked with or at least seen other collections and museums. Even 
the self-trained librarian can take advantage of the several kinds of 
assistance and perhaps can attend yearly museums conferences. 

In fact, the librarian can become the key person in fostering a 
community's interest in its history. He could well begin by discov- 
ering why and where the book collection was first accumulated. 
This project would surely stimulate his interest in the district. 

He must then stock his shelves with works of general import- 
ance for the Province. No library in British Columbia should be 
without Howay and Scholefield’s British Columbia, an old but 
portable storehouse of facts, or Dr. Margaret Ormsby’s British 
Columbia: a History, a new interpretation drawn from the acqui- 
sitions of the Provincial Archives. He should then procure books 
concerning his own community and adjacent areas. Father Morice’s 
History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia is a must 
for all northern libraries, as is The Skeena, River of Destiny for 
those on the north coast. Okanagan libraries should have The His- 
tory of Rutland; Kootenay libraries should have Fur and Gold in 
the Kootenays. Prince George should also have the first, Salmon 
Arm the third, Osoyoos the fourth. 

Though such material would be of infinite value to the casual 
reader, the active member of the historical society wants more, and 
the library should be able to supply more. The difficulties in get- 
ting started and the lack of time and money are the great prob- 
lems for the person writing local history. A library containing some 
of the basic published documents, as well as general works, is 
equipped to give the local historian his start. Eventually any good 
work will be based on documents held in the Provincial Archives, 
but if the local library can provide the writer with a basic knowl- 
edge of his own area, he will need to go to Victoria only for 
specific material. 

Every library should subscribe to historical periodicals. Their 
articles may shed new light on old questions, or supply unexpected 
bits of information. All libraries in British Columbia should have 
the Canadian Historical Review, and no self-respecting library can 
be without a complete file of the now-faltering British Columbia 
Historical Quarterly. Libraries in the Okanagan and neighbouring 
areas should have all publications of the Okanagan Historical So- 
ciety; Cariboo libraries should subscribe to the Northwest Digest. 

A most important source for the local historian is the local 





newspaper, which publishers may be happy to supply if only to 
solve their own storage problems. Files of all local publications 
and those of adjacent towns should be in the library. Usually the 
oldest town in the district is the first to publish a newspaper. It 
carries “items of interest’ about peripheral communities until 
these have their own publications. Special editions of newspapers 
are often too rose-coloured, although still informiative because 
they preserve the dreams of the past. The Kamloops Sentinel pub- 
lished such an edition at the turn of the century, and the Fernie 
Free Press in 1903. Centennial year saw a spate of them. 

A good librarian will clip and preserve relevant items from out- 
side sources. He need not do all this work himself, but may ask for 
the co-operation of society members. With some direction about 
filing and cataloguing, members could build a file to be held 
either by the library or by the society itself. 

Too often, first class pieces of research, whether historical, an- 
thropological, political, or geographical, are presented at the Uni- 
versity but never made public. The societies and the library should 
be on the alert for such graduating essays and theses. Copies of 
these, such as the valuable one on Revelstoke, could, by arrange- 
ment with the author and the University, be reproduced cheaply. 
Also, local authorities are often not aware of the manuscript re- 
sources of the Provincial Archives. Missionaries’ reports of the first 
churches and of trips with Hudson’s Bay Company brigades, for 
example, should be available in the appropriate areas. 

The community library could become a central depot for mater- 
ials gathered by members of the historical society with help from 
the librarian, who should be competent to evaluate what has been 
collected and to decide what should be held by the library, what 
by the historical society or the museum, and what discarded. His- 
torical society members know the existing materials and can per- 
suade people to donate them. Many libraries could fall heir to 
photograph collections, memoirs, and diaries, which the local 
librarian has no means of finding. Some members of the commun- 
ity will have delivered anniversary addresses or sermons; some 
will have recorded reminiscences and impressions. Such documents 
are of great value in writing social history and copies should be 
held in the community. 

Old government buildings strung along the main roads con- 
ained official reports, some of value but seldom preserved. As 
schoolhouses have collapsed, old atlases, textbooks and school 
records have been strewn down the valleys and up the mountains 
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along with pages of old directories, journals, account books and 
diaries removed from decaying log stores, homes and hotels. The 
local historian in search of source materials becomes involved in 
a paper chase. Some of the lost books are now collectors’ items; 
any library would have to spend much money to obtain a copy of 
the Annual Report of the Department of Indian Affairs for 1881 
in which Indian Commissioner Peter O'Reilly justified his laying 
out of the reservations. Had such material been brought to a re- 
sponsible depot, the co-ordinator could have planned and directed 
its handling. 

The librarian could make the public conscious of the need for 
preserving source material. Had the public been historically awake, 
a contractor bulldozing an old mining town into the river might 
not have jettisoned every scrap of paper in the old jail, even 
though he had read many of the papers, and now tells us that they 
recorded reminiscences and even confessions. Nor would the his- 
tory-conscious hotel keeper from the new town have had to argue 
loud and long in order to prevent the contractor's men from dump- 
ing the gold area’s first jail into the river after the papers. 

Most libraries can store and display only a limited amount of 
material, but the librarian can recognise material too valuable for 
daily use. Local societies, however, often receive papers which 
might better be stored elsewhere. Libraries without properly cata- 
logued archives should not necessarily hold collections of original 
documents. For general reading, copies are good enough. If the 
interest in local history ever grows so great that the townspeople 
cannot bear to have the originals stored in the Provincial Arch- 
ives, where they should be, then copies should be made for the 
government holdings. 

With some effort to educate and co-ordinate the local societies, 
the librarian can do a great deal to develop this interest and civic 
pride. He can work through the local churches, the town council, 
the service clubs, through the schools and government agencies. 
The library with a good local collection serves not only the local- 
ity, but the country as a whole. By carefully selecting materials and 
by co-operating with local groups, librarians can make a contribu- 
tion to the future by helping preserve the past. 
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EARLE BIRNEY: 
POET 


W. E. FREDEMAN 


Department of English 
University of British Columbia 


The eve of publication of the Selected Poems of Earle Birney’ 
offers a convenient opportunity for re-evaluating the poetic output 
of one of British Columbia’s—indeed, one of Canada’s—best 
known and most highly praised literary figures. Coming rather 
late to a literary career—after an apprenticeship of hack work, 
graduate study, odd jobs, and miscellaneous teaching, at the Uni- 
versities of California, Utah, Toronto, and British Columbia— 
Birney, at the age of thirty-eight, was suddenly catapulted to na- 
tional recognition with the publication of David and Other Poems 
in 1942. The combined forces of a variegated background, a decade 
of depression, and the gathering storm of World War II proved 
precisely the alembic to stir the poetic sensitivities of the young 
academic. With the attainment, for the first time, of something 
resembling stability and security—his doctorate, a lectureship at 
the University of Toronto, and, most important, the literary editor- 
ship of Canadian Forum—Birtney began to publish his first serious 
poems in the late thirties. 

The intervening twenty years have been fruitful for Earle Birney, 
bringing him increased recognition in the form of critical praise 
and literary awards, and the more tangible benefits of grants-in- 
aid and scholarships. They have also been productive: four vol- 
umes of verse, two novels, one anthology, another editorship 
(Canadian Poetry Magazine, 1946-48) and a welter of miscellan- 
iana. Since 1946, Birney has been a Professor of English at the 
University of British Columbia. 


*To be published later this year by McClelland & Stewart in Toronto, and by 
Abelard-Schuman in London and New York. 
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Now, Birney is preparing to launch an edition of his poems, 
selected, revised and edited by himself. Although authors’ selec- 
tions are always risky, they do give the critic an advantage that he 
ordinarily lacks, because, more than individual volumes, they stand 
as manifestoes of artistic creed, enabling the critic to assume a 
synthesis not always apparent in single publications. This is par- 
ticularly true in Birney's case, since his previous four volumes of 
poetry, with the exception of Trial of a City, have been cumula- 
tive, each adding new poems to a foundation of previously pub- 
lished and tested verse. However, the forthcoming edition, com- 
prising some fifty-five poems and his verse play (roughly one-half 
of Birney’s total poetry) will, in a way, be patterned from his 
previous publications, since, in addition to the forty-five poems 
drawn from earlier volumes, it will contain ten poems either prev- 
iously unpublished or previously uncollected. The selections—and 
rejections—together with the often severe revisions of earlier 
“established” verse will prove most vital to Birney’s critical repu- 
tation. However, the most salient fact about the appearance of 
the volume is that it heralds a new period of creativity, terminating 
eight years of silence in what seems to have been, for various 
reasons, a period of poetic sterility. 

As a combination of the depression, the impending war, and his 
own wide background provided Birney with the necessary impetus 
for writing, so they, together with the left wing political idealism 
that made of him during the thirties an ardent Trotskyite, pro- 
vided him with his basic themes. Birney’s poems fall into five 
categories: descriptions of nature, satires, those dealing with war— 
either imminent or actual—love poems, and those built on narra- 
tive or dramatic situations involving one or more of the other 
four. Thematically, however, they overlap without clear lines of 
distinction; always they are autobiographical and extremely per- 
sonal.” 

* Desmond Pacey, in the most recent critical evaluation of Birney (Ten Canadian 
Poets, Toronto, Ryerson, 1958, p. 293-326), misses the point. Fond of labels, he tags 
Birney “chronicler’’. “As applied to a poet,” Pacey explains, “the label of chron- 
icler implies that he is primarily a public rather than a private poet, that he seeks 
to be objective rather than subjective, that he is concerned with the fate of society 
rather than with the state of his own soul.” (p. 294). This rather casual lumping 
together of the material, the point of view, and the motivation or intention of the 
poem forms a specious generalization which fails to bear out the definition it seeks 
to make. One wonders, initially, what a “public poet’’ might be: Tennyson in his 
laureate poems might qualify at one extreme; Eddie Guest at the other. Certainly 
a “social” poet (which seems to be what Mr. Pacey means) need not be “‘public’’. 
As to objectivity, one need only examine “David”, “Man is a Snow”, “Introvert”, 


“This Page My Pigeon’, and “Canada: Case History’, five quite distinct types in 
the Birney canon, to recognize immediately the extremely private nature of the 
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The central theme in almost all of Birney's poetry is Love, and 
the most dominant symbol, as well as the controlling image, War. 
Reiterated throughout the major portion of his poetry, these dicho- 
tomous extremes of human impulse mirror the ironic and ambigu- 
ous role of man in a universe over which he is never quite master, 
even in his greatest moments of triumph, and of which, even in 
his most miserable failures, he is never quite pawn. Caught up in 
the Puritanical dilemma of sin and responsibility, mankind has at 
its disposal only Universal Love to combat the atavism inherent 
both in nature and in humanity itself. Birney’s message, following 
consistently a recurring pattern of idealized optimism and hope, 
fear, and idealized disillusionment and pessimism, might be suc- 
cinctly phrased in Auden’s similar admonition: ‘““We must love one 
another or die.” As Birney himself puts it in ““Time-Bomb” : 


O men be swift to be mankind 
or let the grizzly take. 


The simplicity of Birney’s dominant and persistent theme is in- 
tensified and made doubly poignant by the present forces which 
threaten mankind. War having become nearly obsolete, self-preser- 
vation must give way to the higher course of universal love, for 
man is faced not only with the destruction of his individual self 
but with the possible annihilation of his species as well. 

Birney's poetry is obviously didactic, but rarely in the pejorative 
sense, for it seldom preaches. A personal involvement in man- 
kind’s dilemma, and in the inevitable seeking for solution, pre- 
vents the poet's offering patented panaceas for mankind's (and 


poems and the highly subjective experiences, both actual and psychological, which 
they describe. Finally, the sense of involvement in society and the case made in the 
poems for individual responsibility in the ultimate fate of society and mankind is 
more personal, if not more introverted, than most “my heart is a singing-bird” 
poetry. “Chronicler”, as Mr. Pacey defines it, seems incorrect as applied to Birney; 
in its more usual sense (and Mr. Pacey belabours the superficial fact that Birney’s 
poems are often topical and focused on the Canadian scene) it is an oversimplifica- 
tion. 

In labelling Birney “chronicler”, it may be that the critic was greatly influenced 
by Birney’s two novels, Turvey (Toronto, McClelland & Stewart, 1949) and 
Down the Long Table (Toronto, McClelland & Stewart, 1955), the former a hum- 
ourous parody of the war experiences of the Canadian counterpart to Private Har- 

the latter a rather abortive chronicle of Canada in the period of the great 
Tiscuabee: The novels depend, both in narrative and in thematic structure, on the 
contextual details of the Canadian scene during the depression and the war, and 
thereby tend to be much more documentary than his poetry, in which the environ- 
ment. is often no more than an imagistic springboard for the emotions and ideas 


conveyed by the poem. In his novels, Birney seems everything that he is sot in his 
poetry: chronicler, extremely nationalistic, self-conscious. The i be- 
tween the two creative roles seems to exist solely in the intensely autobiographical 
nature of both. 
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therefore his own) ills; rather, he extends a prophetic hope that 
tomorrow—if, remembering yesterday, we, living today, are wil- 
ling to prepare for the future—may be better:’ 


Somehow, still, we may blow straight, 

come flowing into the couloir’s caves, 

funnelling into the gullies, battering 

the bright rock with the hail of our will. 

O we may yet roar free, unwhirl, 

sweeping great waves into the deepening bores, 
bringing the ocean to boom and fountain and siren, 
tumbling the fearful clouds into a great sky wallowing, 
cracking the mountain apart— 

the great wind of humanity blowing free, blowing 
through, streaming over the future. 


It is the breadth of the solution offered by the poet—a broad hum- 
anism positing individual involvement and responsibility combined 
with an insistence on the absolute autonomy of the human will, 
expressed with masculine forcefulness in both imagery and diction 
—that protects Birney from the snare of sentimental didacticism: 


The compassed mind must quiver north 
though every chart defective; 

there is no fog but in the will, 
the iceberg is elective.’ 


Desmond Pacey is undoubtedly right when he says that Birney’s 
greatest strength as a poet lies in his “capacity movingly and con- 
vincingly to express a persistent faith in man’s power to make or 
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unmake his own destiny’. 

In Birney’s case the question of evaluation is difficult. Although 
never a poetaster, he has been unable to sustain a quality through- 
out any of his four volumes.’ However, each contains poems of 
exceptional ability.’ “David” is regarded by most critics as Bir- 


* The element of Time must never be lost sight of in Birney’s poetry. Apart from 
its thematic importance in individual poems, it was used as the structural division 
in Now Is Time. For its application in “Trial of a City’’, see below. 


‘|. or a Wind”, sequel to “Man is a Snow”. 

* “World Conference”. Retitled “Conference of Heads” in the forthcoming edition. 

* Op. cit., p. 309. 

"Many of the poems discussed below have been either thoroughly revised or 
omitted in the forthcoming edition. 


*I do not intend to discuss Birney as a “Canadian” poet. As a qualification ex- 
pressing anything other than nationality, it seems to me to have no critical validity, 
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ney’s finest poem, by many as a masterpiece in its own right. In 
“David” the close caps perfectly a series of near climaxes, and in 
the final line—‘““That day, the last of my youth, on the last of our 
mountains —there is truly magic, as E. K. Brown saw: “an un- 
predictable extension of meaning, . . . at one stroke raising the 
experience of the poem to another level where pain and constraint 
and self-reproach are no longer matter-of-fact but full of tran- 
quillizing imaginative suggeston.”” So often in Birney’s poetry the 
greatness of an individual line or lines completely overshadows 
the poem as a whole. In “David” this is not true; the climactic close 
reinforces and enriches all that precedes it. In lesser poems, how- 
ever, it has a weakening effect, especially when it occurs at the 
beginning, as in ‘Man is a Snow”: 


I tell you the wilderness we fell 
is nothing to the one we breed. 


When its position climaxes a generally poor poem, as in “Within 
These Caverned Days”, it becomes merely a facile device that 
hardly compensates for the lack of quality throughout the poem.” 
Generally speaking, Birney’s forte is the succinct, elliptical, highly 
compressed, tightly woven poem in which unity can be sustained 
without affectation or artificiality. To this category belong such 

s as ““Introvert’’ (in many ways one of his finest poems), 
“Time-Bomb”, “Gulf of Georgia’, “Slug in Woods’, ‘From the 
Hazel Bough”, and “Ulysses”, a kind of sixteen-line Meredithian 
sonnet, concluding with the synthesizing couplet: 


but the bow is yours and you must bend it 
or you'll never finish what Homer began. 


although it has become increasingly an apologetic epithet among critics too often 
saddled with what they consider inferior verse. Many critics tend to confuse “‘region- 
alisms” with nationalistic tendencies, belabouring the obvious fact that a poet will 
incorporate into his verse the environment—natural, political, psychological—with 
which he is most familiar. But a good poem is a good poem, quite independent of 
national origin. The impulse and experience of “Tintern Abbey” would have been 
equally exciting, irrespective of Wordsworth’s nationality. It may be that Birney has 
won more fame in Canadian letters than he might have realized in a more com- 
petitive intellectual climate, but certainly he would be regarded as a serious poet in 
any country. 


* On Canadian Poetry, Toronto, Ryerson, 1943, p. 77-78. 


* Many of these weaknesses are recognized by Birney himself. The above couplet 
has been deleted in the revision of “Man is a Snow” and the entire poem has been 
substantially rewritten. The loss of the couplet, one of his best, is unfortunate, but 
the poem is greatly improved. “Within These Caverned Days’ has been excluded 
from the volume. 
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In the same way, “Hands”, somewhat longer than the other poems 
cited, demonstrates Birney’s remarkable facility for tightening and 
unifying the poem by the use of the epigrammatic couplet: 

We are not of these woods, we are not of these woods, 

our roots are in autumn, and store for no spring. 


Birney’s weakest poems are those which are purely topical ex- 
pressions of passing or changing social conditions, such as “For 
Steve”, “Joe Harris”, and “Man on a Tractor’.” Many of the war 
poems, inspired by temporary conditions, seem cold and remote 
when compared with “Hands” and the paired poems “Dusk on 
the Bay” and “Vancouver Lights”, in which Birney is seeking not 
to record realistically the conditions of the moment but to get be- 
hind the human condition in a world in which man is threatened 
by forces against which he has no protection save the robes of his 
own mutual humanity. Birney’s satirical poems, most of which 
are topical, fail for the same reasons. Occasionally successful, as 
in “Canada: Case History” and “Anglosaxon Street’, they are too 
frequently marred by self-consciousness, flippancy, and artificial- 
ity. Poems such as “Ballad of Mr. Chubb”, “The Monarch of the 
Id”, “Christmas Comes”—even “Restricted Area”, Birney's tren- 
chant satire on anti-Semitism—fail because of their obvious em- 
barrassment to the poet, who, throughout, is making a nervous 
attempt at objectivity. It is the failure of the satire that makes 
Trial of a City and Other Verse Birney’s weakest volume, despite 
the near-brilliancy of the verse play which gives the book its title. 

“Trial of a City” should not be lightly dismissed by anyone in- 
terested in understanding Birney’s work. In many ways it was the 
culmination of all that he had written between 1937 and 1952, for 
obviously on trial is not only Vancouver but civilization itself and 
all the accomplishments of mankind. In this sense, it is one of the 
most universal pieces that Birney has written. In the play the pres- 
ent has been doomed by the future, and an inquiry has been called 
at which only witnesses from the past may offer testimony. The 
counsel for the present, an insensitive everyman named Legion, is 
singularly unaware of any of the important issues with which 
mankind has for centuries been involved; rather he is a devoted 
Pangloss of the present, hymning, and understanding only, the 
materialistic side of man’s endeavours: 

™ Confirming the severe critical light in which Birney has recently re-examined 
his poetry, all of the topical poems. mentioned in this paragraph have been omitted 


from the forthcoming edition. Those few examples of topical poetry which have 
been allowed to remain have been brought up to date by revision. 
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We're the bub of Tomorrow, the Future’s baby, 
We're bere to stay, and 1 dont mean maybe. 


and peremptorily dismissing any criticism of his materialistic 
values. Against his opponent from the future, Gabriel Powers, 
Legion's arguments “defending civilization” are totally ineffec- 
tual, and one recognizes in his condemnation of the Snow-kwee 
Salish—that “These fellows never learned defence because they'd 
nothing to defend” — both his own and society’s damnatur. 

In the end, Powers is outstripped, not by Legion but by a Mrs. 
Anyone, an unghostly citizen of the world who refuses to stand 
witness for Legion’s picture of civilization. Bearing vociferous 
testimony to the humanity which she truly symbolizes, she dispels 
Legion and asserts the positive values of mankind. To Powers’ in- 
dictment, “But what is peace if all the earth’s a gassy Jacktown?” 
she replies, “It still has its becoming.” “How could I know,” she 
asks, ‘‘without the threat of death, I lived?” The end of the play 
restores the time-sequence that Birney has so often insisted upon 
in his poetry: the present, growing out of the past, determines the 
future. In that sequence, which Legion’s complacent acceptance of 
the present denied, lies the hope of mankind. “The only future's 
what I make each hour,” Mrs. Anyone tells Powers: 


Without my longer Will, my stubborn boon, 
You'd have no mate to check with but the cornered moon. 
It’s my defiant fear keeps green my whirling world. 


So completely does this play summarize thematically the whole 
of Birney’s poetry, he has chosen it to conclude his forthcoming 
volume. 

It is never an easy task to arrest the creative process temporarily 
and evaluate a living, producing poet; to predict the consideration 
which the future may offer a contemporary is fatuous. This is par- 
ticularly true in Birney’s case, since he is first of all a verse experi- 
mentalist who almost always stimulates opposite reactions in dif- 
ferent critics. Birney’s chief poetic flaw lies in a strong academic 
tendency which leads, on the one hand, to the experimental trans- 
fer of archaic meter and diction to such poems as “Anglosaxon 
Street” and “Mappemounde” and the introduction of Long Will 
of Langland to “Trial of a City”, and on the other, to a complex- 
ity of diction and an elliptical succinctness that makes his poetry, 
superficially at least, obscure. The principal quality of Birney’s 
poetry is undoubtedly its sharp pictorial imagery, abetted by a 
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sensitive and acute feeling for both the sound and the meaning of 


words. 
E. K. Brown once commented on the “authentic originality” of 

Birney's poetry: 
. .. he owes nothing at all to earlier Canadian writing and scarcely 
anything—when he is fully himself—to recent verse anywhere 
else. He has a harsh and intense sensibility which makes his pic- 
tures and rhythms fresh and living, and his technical accomplish- 
ment is brilliant, at times bewildering.” 


Another critic, W. P. Percival,” has spoken of Birney as “poetic- 
ally athletic” and noted the sharpness of the impact made by his 
verse. Desmond Pacey has felt in Birney’s poetry a “reserve 
power’,” and has seen in it “a useful synthesis of all the major 
tendencies up to his time.” Contradictory as these judgments are 
—covering a span of years from 1943 to 1958—they testify to the 
essential fluidity of critical opinion that must always exist in eval- 
uating the work of any contemporary. 
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(jo in alluring quantities was 


discovered on the Fraser River in British Columbia late in 
1857, and within a few months ten thousand persons 
crowded its rugged banks and tributaries for a space of 
two hundred miles. The ancient gold fever, which had 
sent the Argonauts after the Golden Fleece, their sixteenth- 
century counterparts in search of Montezuma and the 
Incas, and the great rush of miners to California in 1849, 
suddenly peopled the fur-bearing lands of New Caledonia 
with milling gold-seekers. Avid for new finds, they moved 
steadily upstream, to Quesnel and the Cariboo region, 
where in 1862 a new flush of excitement took place. 

In the adjacent Colony of Vancouver Island, James 
Douglas, colonial Governor and Chief Factor of the Hud- 


son’s Bay Company, constantly alert to influences inimical 


to the fur-trading monopoly and the Empire, took strong 
measures to control the sudden inroads. By November 
19, 1858, the mainland Colony of British Columbia had 
been created; prudent law enforcement agencies were 
quickly instituted, and resolute steps were taken to open 
routes of communication, pacify the Indians, and bring 
stable conditions into being. 











Among the means adopted to stimulate trade and com- 
merce was the opening of a Government Assay Office in 
New Westminster, British Columbia's capital city. The im- 
portance of evaluating the miners’ gold without having it 
exported to San Francisco and of stamping the ingots, 
which could then be exchanged for goods or coin without 
discount, was brought to the attention of the British Gov- 
ernment by Douglas in April, 1859. On September 19, the 
Colonial Office authorized the setting up of an assay and 
refining office, and the Master of the Royal Mint desig- 
nated Francis George Claudet in London to head it. The 
Chief Assayer arrived in Victoria with his staff in Febru- 
arty, 1860, installed the machinery in the New Westmins- 
ter office during the summer, and began operations in Aug- 
ust. “Assays of Gold Bullion” were being made, according 
to an advertisement dated September 1, 1859, in the 
British Columbian, the mainland’s first locally printed 
newspaper. 

Claudet was sent to San Francisco by Douglas in Nov- 
ember, 1861, to purchase the additional machinery re- 
quired to establish a mint. He returned with it in March, 
1862, but except for some specimen coins (most of which 
were sent to the London Exhibition of 1862, but examples 
of which can still be seen in the British Columbia Provin- 
cial Archives), the operation of the equipment was never 
authorized. His instructions to “grease it and lay it away” 
gave rise to some ardent comment in the partisan press of 
New Westminster and Victoria. 





























Although the Government Assay Office proved popular 
with the miners, for it often saved them two to three per- 
cent in the value of their dust, it was never self-sustaining. 
Competing private offices were soon opened in Victoria 
and the Cariboo, and the Government itself was forced to 
open a branch in Barkerville in 1868. In 1870 Claudet was 
notified that his services might not be required after 1871, 
when the joint Colony would become a Province of the 
Dominion, and on January 2, 1873, the Provincial Secre- 
tary announced that the office would be closed. 

British Columbia’s Chief Assayer, Francis George 
Claudet, was born in London, England, on February 14, 
1837, the youngest son of Antoine Francois Claudet. The 
father, a French scientist and inventor, became a partner 
of Daguerre about 1840, contributed a number of im- 
provements to his photographic process, and was among 
the first to practice daguerreotype portraiture in England. 
The son attended University College, London, and Caro- 
line College, Brunswick, Germany, studying chemistry, 
physics, mine surveying, and related subjects, and after- 
wards worked for his brother, Frederick, a well-known as- 
sayer and chemist in London. He arrived in British Colum- 
bia in 1860 at the age of twenty-three to serve as Chief 
Assayer, and after August, 1866, became Superintendent 
when the office was separated from the Colonial Treasury. 
Misunderstandings with Governor Douglas over salaries 
due to him and his assistants must have coloured much of 
his British Columbia experience, but he enjoyed the public 











confidence during his thirteen years of residence. 

While in New Westminster he was Justice of the Peace, 
Stipendiary Magistrate, Assistant Commissioner of Lands 
and Works, Coroner, Registrar for the electoral district and 
Returning Officer, member of the Municipal Council and 
of the managing committee of the local library, sergeant 
and later second lieutenant of the New Westminster Rifle 
Corps, a member of the British Columbia cricket team, 
prize winner in a local agricultural fair, savings bank 
agent, and a participant in many other community affairs! 
On September 18, 1863, he married Miss Fanny Fleury, to 
whom he had been engaged in England, and they had 
four children, one of whom, Ethel, is now living in Parks- 
ville, B.C. After closing the Assay Office in 1873, he was 
tendered an honorary dinner by New Westminster citizens 
and departed for England in March of that year. There he 
was for twelve years manager of a large chemical plant, 
then returned to an association with his brother until his 
death in 1906. 

The son apparently preserved some of his father’s in- 
terest in photography, for he received honorable mention 
at the London Exhibition of 1862 for his “series of views 
of New Westminster.” Circumstantial evidence indicates 
that the two views of the city which appeared in The 
Handbook of British Columbia and Emigrant’s Guide to 
the Gold Fields (London, 1862?), with “two illustrations 
from photographs by M. Claudet,” can be credited to M. 
Francis G. Claudet, son of the French partner of M. Louis 


























Daguerre. One view shows the Government Assay Office. 
“Although this is a gold producing country,’ Mr. 
Claudet observed in the Introduction to his booklet, 
“Gold,” its Properties, Modes of Extraction, Value, &c., 
&c., “there is, doubtless, a large number of persons quite 
uninformed” about it, and he therefore set about to en- 
lighten their ignorance. Advertised in the Mainland Guard- 
ian of May 6, 1871, as “In the press, and will soon be 
ready,” the publication was announced as “Now Ready” 
on July 1, 1871. Of the original pamphlet (thirty-two 
pages, plus two of supplementary data, in paper wrappers 
with title in decorative border, measuring 334 by 644 
inches) only four copies have been located, one each in 
the University of British Columbia and Yale University lib- 
raries, and two in the Provincial Archives, Victoria. It was 
republished by Robert Reid and Takao Tanabe in Vancou- 
ver in 1958 in a finely printed edition (forty-four pages 
‘} and supplementary table, 275 copies). 
The Mainland Guardian, Claudet's publisher, brought 
)} out its first issue in New Westminster on August 28, 1869. 
The newspaper's editor and publisher was J. K. Suter 
(with Alex. Rose until October), formerly of the British 
Colonist in Victoria, who had also published The Islander 
there for a short time in 1867. The Guardian had suc- 
ceeded the British Columbian, the latter having appeared 
in New Westminster from February 13, 1861, to February 
27, 1869, when it decamped to Victoria in pursuit of the 
Colony’s capital. While the Columbian thus sought its for- 

































tune elsewhere, and died quickly in Victoria on July 25, 
1869 (to be resurrected briefly in 1882) the Guardian 
flourished under Suter's management for two decades, clos- 
ing its career in 1889. 

Gold had swiftly changed a wild, hinting preserve 
into a royal colony which, within a decade and a half, had 
reared itself into a full scale, if somewhat reluctant, prov- 
ince of Canada. Claudet’s Go/d was announced in the 
same month as British Columbia's union with Canada, 
symbolic—or so it may be read into the record in retro- 
of that province’s rich contribution to the wealth of the 
spect—of that province’s rich contribution to the wealth of 


the Dominion. 
rHIS TEXT WAS FIRST PUBLISHED AS THE INTRODUCTION TO ROBERT 
REID'S AND TAKAO TANABE’S EDITION OF GOLD AND IS HERE REVISED 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA’S 
SMALL MUNICIPAL 
LIBRARIES 


C. W. FRASER 
Prince George Public Library 


The small municipal library in British Columbia has not yet suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself as the cultural community centre it 
is supposed to be. Hampered by lack of money, staff, books, and 
adequate quarters, it too often fills only the function of the corner 
lending library, providing fiction and best-sellers, and neglects 
the more important cultural, educational and reference functions 
of the public library. 

While this is true it is only fair to point out that the small muni- 
cipal libraries have made great and rapid progress in the last few 
years. These libraries, serving populations of from seven to four- 
teen thousand—Trail, Nelson, Kamloops, Prince George and 
Prince Rupert—are in every case struggling to overcome their 
handicaps and achieve more complete library services. 

But the fact remains that they are inadequate in many respects 
and that much needs to be done to improve them. This article 
proposes to outline some of the inadequacies and to make sug- 
gestions about overcoming them. 

The new library buildings in Vancouver and New Westminster 
havé shown how important it is for a library to be well-planned 
and well-located. Of the small municipal libraries, three are 
located in large civic centre buildings. Kamloops has a new build- 
ing but shares it with the museum and other offices. The Prince 
George Public Library, housed in an old army hut attached to the 
Scout Hall, is currently doing battle with the City Council in an 
effort to retain the central site it now occupies. 

Statistics from the Public Library Commission Report, 1958' 
show that these libraries are operating on a relatively low per 


* Victoria, 1959, p. 15. 
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capita grant, ranging from $1.11 to $1.87, with a book stock of 
from 0.8 to 2 per capita. Two of the small municipal libraries, 
Kamloops and Prince George, employ professional librarians. In 
none of the libraries is there more than two full-time employees. 

This brings up a problem common to all small libraries. The 
librarian with a small staff finds himself doing too much of the 
routine clerical work, thus leaving himself too little time to inter- 
pret the library to the community. There are two courses open to 
him in this situation. He can concentrate on the routines, keep the 
cataloguing up to date and the cards and the pamphlets filed, at 
the risk of losing contact with the public and the needs of the com- 
munity. On the other hand, he can reach out to the community, by 
taking an active role in community affairs, by establishing personal 
contact with patrons, by publicizing the library through news- 
paper book columns and radio talks, by encouraging adult educa- 
tion programs wherever possible, by visiting the schools and 
bringing students to the library, and by continuing his own self- 
education through reading and thinking—all this at the risk of 
piling up shelves with uncatalogued material and neglecting the 
files. 

A third alternative, and one that is often adopted, is for the 
librarian to put in a sixteen-hour day trying to fill the positions of 
bookkeeper, cataloguer, clerk, public relations man, researcher, cir- 
culation librarian, children’s librarian, and so on. Sam Rothstein 
poses a relevant question when he asks: “May not the librarian in 
a ‘one-man library’ actually require the maximum professional 
training?” 

Professional training is essential because reference work is as 
important a function in the small municipal library as it is in the 
large city libraries. Readers in the hinterlands of British Columbia 
are as eager for information as are the coast inhabitants. But refer- 
ence service in the smaller libraries is haphazard at best through 
lack of qualified personnel and of books themselves. 

This situation could be improved if the small libraries would 
make full use of the resources available to them through inter- 
library loans. The Public Library Commission’s Open Shelf is used 
extensively and has filled many requests from the smaller centres. 
The University’s Extension Library and the Vancouver Public 
Library, both of which contain much of the more technical material 
in demand, are used much less often. Vancouver's special libraries 


* “Education for Librarianship in the Pacific Northwest; An Interpretation of the 
Carnovsky Report”, British Columbia Library Quarterly, 23:16, October, 1959. 
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are other untapped sources from which reference material might 
be borrowed. The Prince George Public Library is fortunate in 
having the collection of the Public Library Commission’s North- 
Central Branch from which to draw. Several hundred books each 
year are borrowed from this source. 

Other services in the small municipal library are similarly cur- 
tailed through physical handicaps or lack of planning. Not all of 
the libraries have direct contact with the schools and some are un- 
able to hold children’s activities in the library. None of the five 
libraries has attempted to initiate adult education activities al- 
though they all help to some degree with those organized by other 
agencies. 

Unlike the more solidly entrenched municipal libraries on the 
south coast, British Columbia’s interior libraries are still trying to 
find themselves and to gain recognition in the community. There 
are no immediate solutions to their problems but there are some 
long-term ones and some possibilities that must be kept in mind. 

The problems of more money and better quarters can best be 
met by educating the public to make use of the library and then 
pointing out to the local authorities the value and importance of 
the library in the community. This is the joint responsibility of 
the librarian and the library board. The Public Library Commis- 
sion is also aware of the aid it can give to the small municipal lib- 
rary both through money grants for books and through urging 
the Provincial Cabinet to provide money grants for buildings. 

The Public Library Commission has an added responsibility 
to bring to the attention of the local library boards and councils 
the advantages of acquiring a trained librarian to administer a 
small municipal library. This is difficult to do with librarians in 
such short supply but it is, nevertheless, an important step that 
should be considered by every British Columbia centre large 
enough to support a library. 

Looking farther into the future, a logical progression for some 
of the municipal libraries would be to develop into regional lib- 
rary Operations in the way in which the Yakima and Wenatchee 
Municipal Libraries have. With a denser population this would be 
a real possibility in any of the areas surrounding the interior and 
northern cities—the Prince Rupert-Kitimat-Terrace area; the cen- 
tral British Columbia area comprising Prince George, Vanderhoof, 
Quesnel, Williams Lake and McBride; the area around Kamloops 
including Lillooet, Clinton, Ashcroft, Merritt and Salmon Arm; 
the Trail-Nelson areas covering the Arrow Lakes and as far north 
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as Revelstoke. The greatest problem would be to get the public lib- 
rary associations in the smaller towns to give up their autonomy. 
For the municipal library the regional development would be a 
more satisfactory form of co-operative service than the associated 
library pools at present administered by the Public Library Com- 
mission branches at Prince George and Dawson Creek. 

Another possibility is co-operation among the smaller municipal 
libraries themselves in establishing a central processing service 
where the cataloguing and processing for all of the libraries could 
be done. Although it would free the hard-pressed librarians for 
other professional work, this scheme would probably be imprac- 
tical because of the great distances between the cities. 

In spite of the problems they face the small municipal libraries 
of British Columbia are assured of success. They are moving for- 
ward and will continue to grow with the Province and to meet the 
ever increasing challenge of bringing ideas through books to all 
sections of their communities. 
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NEW DEPARTURES: 
Canadian Literature 
and Prism 


A REVIEW BY JOAN SELBY 
University of British Columbia Library 


Canadian Literature; A Quarterly of Criticism and Review, No. 1, 
Summer, 1959. 


Prism; A Magazine of Contemporary Writing, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
September, 1959. 


The lack of a strong, native literary criticism has often been 
cited as one of the primary causes for the belated and timorous 
flowering of a recognizably Canadian culture, and more especi- 
ally, of a national literature. Whatever the relative merits of this 
and other suggested causes—namely, a residual colonialism, the 
prevailing and persuasive American influence, the timidity of Can- 
adian publishers, and a lax and indifferent public—it is apparent 
that the intermittent nature of our literary criticism is a decisive 
factor. ‘Intermittent’ is used advisedly, for there has been some 
good and creative criticism among university and avant-garde pub- 
lications, but the movement has been discursive and digressive and 
has not achieved the rigour nor imposed the discipline of a consci- 
ously motivated force. 

Thus the publication of the first issue of Canadian Literature; 
A Quarterly of Criticism and Review is an important event, and 
the periodical will certainly fill a hiatus in the national develop- 
ment. Its need has been evident, but not its probable direction: It 
is axiomatic that literary criticism is at once the guide and the fol- 
lower of a maturing literature; it cannot be sustained, nor, in turn, 
sustain, without a growing literary production of some richness 
and force. Gerard Tougas has stated the problem in his article on 
the development of French-Canadian writing: 
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L’entreprise que représente la parution 4 intervalles réguliers de Litter- 
ature Canadianne présup un nombre relativement élevé d’écrivains 
et une tradition déja suffisamment riche pour permettre les réinterpré- 
tations ou méme les découvertes d’oeuvres oubliées.’ 


It can be readily realized in what a delicate balance the period- 
ical hangs, for it is still problematical whether Canadian literature 
is sufficiently mature, established or varied to submit to the probe 
of a sustained criticism. Canadian Literature’s practical purpose 
(whatever its editorial intent) will be to recognize and evaluate 
certain trends, and, in that very act, it will encourage or condemn. 
Will it spur healthy experimentation and realization of form, con- 
tent, philosophical and psychological import? Or will it perpetuate 
provincialism (a charge too often truly laid on Canadian endeav- 
ours), developing a meaningless formalism—its momentum 
checked by a growing inversion to wither within the closed circle? 

Its task is a manifold one. It must give direction with imagina- 
tive appraisal; categorize and evaluate trend; determine drift (a 
thing, more tenuous, more fleeting and more difficult) ; awaken in- 
terest; create and preserve a receptive atmosphere. It must achieve 
these without hardening into an arbitrary mandate and intellectual 
canon that would stultify rather than nourish a still emerging 
national literature. 

George Woodcock, editor, critic, and “man of letters”, is well 
aware of the difficulties faced by the periodical. He has already 
stated that the aim of Canadian Literature will not be to relate 
authors, movements or literary phenomena to the Canadian scene 
alone, but rather to measure by world standards and to interpret, 
not arbitrarily place, the relation to the national locale.’ In this 
way, he believes, a meaningful body of criticism will develop, not 
in isolation, but in accord with acknowledged literary standards. 
Canadian writing will assume its place with an international ac- 
ceptance of its proper contribution rather than remaining within 
the cramped confines of a genre literature. It remains debatable 
whether Canadian critics will be able to achieve and maintain this 
admirable objectivity—especially in view of the apologetic and de- 
fensive nationalistic attitudes current today. It is also debatable 
whether Canadians will be willing to accept non-Canadian evalua- 
tions whole-heartedly and in neighbourly accord. Dwight Mac- 
donald’s rather harsh judgment on Canadian literary periodicals 


*“Bilan d'une Litterature Naissante”, Canadian Literature, 1:37, Summer, 1959. 
*“The Tentative Confessions of a Prospective Editor’, British Columbia Library 
Quarterly, 23: 17-21, July, 1959. 
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in the first issue of Canadian Literature is a case in point. 

The general rather than the detailed plan of the periodical was 
suggested by Mr. Woodcock in a pre-publication article in which 
he outlined his editorial policies.’ Past and present Canadian writ- 
ers and writings were to be assessed by critics at home and abroad. 
Canadian writers were to write on their craft and art, and every 
Canadian book published during the year was to be reviewed. This 
ambitious and comprehensive scheme has been carried out in 
miniature in Canadian Literature, No. 1. 

Haig-Brown explores the nature of the writer's aloneness; his 
withdrawal within the citadel of self, and the influences that pene- 
trate and set his art in motion. Among the critical articles there 
are re-appraisals of Duncan Campbell Scott and Ralph Connor. 
The latter, in particular, raises the question again as to whether 
these revisitations are not more likely to be tinged with nostalgia, 
to become national pilgrimages, rather than to maintain independ- 
ent and objective judgments. The critiques on living Canadians, 
Gabrielle Roy and Northrop Frye, are interesting and revealing, 
and these two, at least, are well able to withstand (even to invite) 


* Ibid. 
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repeated and differing appraisals. 

Whether one greets the advent of a periodical devoted exclu- 
sively to a critical analysis of Canadian writing with hosannas or 
with reservations, it cannot be denied that Canadian Literature is a 
favourable sign that our national literature is approaching the at- 
tainment of maturity—self-exploratory, self-disciplined and self- 
assured. 

The other periodical under review, Prism, has an entirely dif- 
ferent task and scope. Its purpose is to serve as an outlet for purely 
creative writing, rather than to bring a discipline to bear. In com- 
mon with most “little magazines” it is the organ of a literate 
group interested in presentation of experimental form and con- 
tent. The first issue of Prism is a disappointment. Its design and 
typography are poor, but some of its contents are worth noting. 
Margaret Laurence’s story of evangelism and racial distrust in 
Africa is certainly a well-realized and executed story; Henry 
Kreisel’s ‘The Travelling Nude’’ begs a smiling indulgence for its 
small but enjoyable joke. William Hall’s chapter from his forth- 
coming book The Chance of a Lifetime should not, perhaps, be 
judged without reference to the whole, but if the extract is truly 
representative, then the book is likely to be rather a tiresome copy 
of too much of current fiction with its emphasis on the sexual ap- 
petite and prowess of the heel-hero. The poetry, for the most 
part, is not distinguished nor yet distinctive, except for Earle Bir- 
ney’s laughing, joyful “Bangkok Boy’. 
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Reviewed by Lois Bewley 


PIERRE BERTON, Just Add Water and Stir, Toronto, McClelland & 
Stewart, 1959. 222 p. illus. 


ERIC NICOL, In Darkest Domestica, Toronto, Ryerson, 1959. 113 p. 
illus. 

JACK scoTT, From Our Town, Toronto, McClelland & Stewart, 1959. 
224 Pp. 


These three books by Messrs. Berton, Nicol and Scott, spawned 
as it were by a common mother—the burgeoning Christmas mar- 
ket—have several similarities. The author of each is a Canadian 
newspaper columnist, and each author, unlike stout Cortez, is any- 
thing but silent on his particular Darien peak. Each volume is a 
collection of essays culled from the daily column, and each should 
be dipped into rather than consumed from cover to cover, a prac- 
tice apt to distress where there should be delight. 

Even Mr. Nicol’s In Darkest Domestica, proceeding logically as 
it does from pregnancy to mortgage to landscaping, should be 
read in snatches. If not, the reader may become too aware of the 
author's under-played and over-stated posturings when confronted 
with a never-ending series of domestic crises. But be it hastily ad- 
mitted, this carping attitude towards a three-time winner of the 
Leacock Medal for Humour vanishes before the fiendishly satisfy- 
ing essay on house-hunting, ending as it does with the cri-de-coeur 
of all mortgagees: “Mine! Mine! In sixty years, mine!” 

The illustrations by James Simpkins are pleasantly in keeping 
with the exaggerations of the text. 

From Our Town is pitched in a much lower key. The book radi- 
ates, to quote Mr. Scott, a “mood of almost unleavened jollity and 
high spirits and reminiscences so mellow that the reviewer suspects 
they were concocted with the aid of hashish”. This reviewer, while 
suspecting no such thing, agrees that the predominant tone of the 
book is “mellow”’. 

The ninety-three essays included here were chosen by the pub- 
lishers from about five thousand columns written by Jack Scott. 
The essays selected are concerned chiefly with the minutiae—pleas- 
ant and unpleasant—of daily living in south-western British Co- 
lumbia, Canada. (Mr. Scott’s colloquial comments about being 
Canadian are almost as numerous as Mr. Massey's formal pro- 
nouncements. ) 

In a pleasant relaxed style the author creates moods of gentle 
humour and nostalgia, only occasionally lapsing into sentimentality 
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or artifice. His love for the sea and forest which surround us is 
unashamedly and evocatively proclaimed. Fond vignettes of his 
family and boyhood are numerous. There is honest indignation, 
but there is no tough crusading newspaper anger. With this omis- 
sion the publishers may have done Mr. Scott an injustice, for 
though these essays may not be literary landmarks, it is a pleasure 
to meet in them a writer who takes a quiet pride in his calling and 
its craft. 

- Mr. Berton on the other hand is not quiet about anything, be it 
Red Riding Hood or baking beans. There are no sacred cows in 
Mr. Berton’s pasture. 

He is brash and didactic, serious and funny, a poet, a gourmet 
and an illustrator. He is a caustic commentator on the Canadian 
scene—flags, anthems and CBC royal tours not excepted. He sat- 
irizes pretense and prejudice deftly, and a nightmare TV hanging 
with Swiftian savagery. He is at home interviewing Charles Tem- 
pleton or an anonymous call girl. He writes of his boyhood with 
affection, or the women in Playboy and Vogue with sophistication. 
He reduces TV westerns and “‘fast, fast, fast’”” commercials to their 
lowest common denominator—zero. He joins the chorus of un- 
happy parents pleading for the rapid demise of Dick and Jane and 
Rock and Roll. 


Just Add Water and Stir is a heady mixture of brisk, opinion- 
ated prose. Taken in jigger-size, measures, the flavour remains tart. 
The poetry, though clever, will not bear too close scanning; but 
some lines from “Lament: For Three Royal Commission Chair- 
men” are worth quoting: 


You can’t say that our culture is sterile, 
You can’t say we're artistically starving, 
The country's no longer in peril, 
After all—we’ve got Eskimo carving! 


Chorus: 
I’m Fowler! 
I’m Gordon! 
I’m Massey! 
We've been given considerable freedom 
To publish reports that look classy 
If only the public would read ’em! 


With these three lively volumes in mind, perhaps one could 
paraphrase and say that our culture has taken a spurt on, ‘cause 
we've got Scott, Nicol and Berton. 
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Reviewed by Gordon Elliott 


ERIC COLLIER, Three Against the Wilderness, New York, Dutton, 
1959. 349 P.- illus. 


Meldrum Creek in 1931 was a mire for thirsty but unwary range 
cattle and game, but Eric Collier decided to trap the desolated val- 
ley on the advice of his wife Lillian’s old, blind, Indian grand- 
mother. In order to develop his trap-line he had to make the land 
flourish, and this he did by introducing new beaver to the district, 
which had been trapped out generations earlier. The main thread 
of Three Against the Wilderness is the struggle to re-establish the 
beaver and make the old bogs and dried creek beds useful again. 
But as at Walden Pond we learned more than Thoreau’s life, at 
Meldrum Creek we learn more than Collier's; we learn anew a 
philosophy teaching respect for the land. He never tells us, but 
shows us how to live in the wilderness, how to come to terms with 
it and how to utilise it. We tan a hide, fend off wolves, flush a 
hibernated bear, break snow for a team, raise and educate a son 
in a one-roomed, isolated cabin. We live through Chilcotin win- 
ters—‘‘hellers’—and survive them. 

No mere chronicle of bush life, this book is an adventure story 
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told with force, drama, and sensitivity by a man who served his 
writing apprenticeship recounting outdoor life for men’s maga- 
zines. He chooses his episodes carefully, stressing the essential de- 
tails. In exceedingly short sketches of people he is at his best, and 
by their actions we know the game warden, R. M. Robertson; the 
Indian labourer, Moleese; the rancher, Charlie Moon; and the 
Becher House people who remind us of the variety in our land. 
Except for the use of occasional localisms, Collier’s dialogue be- 
tween white people is unconvincing, but in capturing the slow 
descant of Chilcotin Indians speaking English, he is unimpeach- 
able. 

A few discernible phrases indicate that Collier is writing for an 
American audience rather than a Canadian, but only twice does 
one feel that drama takes precedence over fact. The illustrations 
might have been chosen less subjectively, and the black and white 
sketches, so obviously drawn by an outsider, should have been 
omitted. 





Reviewed by William Taggart 


A. DE COURCY DENNY, Swings and Roundabouts; A Collection of 
Stories, New York, Greenwich Book Publishers, 1959. 123 p. 


“Well, as I said before, I don’t think it will appeal to popular 
taste,” says the author, speaking in the first person about the plot- 
ending of one of his stories. He had no need to worry, because 
popular appeal is one advantage these stories definitely have. There 
is ample action and violence to gain the attention, and the writer 
is a master of suspense. Author Denny, now living on Vancouver 
Island, gives most of his stories an Air Force, wartime setting, situ- 
ations he knows well from firsthand experience. The vernacular of 
the armed forces, and the barrack room, mess hall atmosphere are 
well portrayed, although on other points there are lapses in his 
technique and some passages of conversation appear stilted. 

Many of the tales are stories within a story, with the narrator 
departing from the postwar setting to relate his wartime anecdote. 
This jump in time often aids the author in providing some highly 
unusual twists and surprise endings, but the process can pall on 
the reader, with the effect that the plots appear in places coinci- 
dental and contrived. Mr. Denny exploits the violent and the 
spectacular to the full, leaving one wondering if his stories are 
not mostly situation. Certainly there is good atmosphere, setting 
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and dialogue, but no lasting character portrayal. While the stories 
are engrossing at the time of reading, one later feels he has been 
somewhat taken in by a tour de force. 

Nevertheless, the stories will be read for their local interest 
(parts of some of them take place on Vancouver Island and the 
mainland of British Columbia), and for their vivid, authentic 
wartime settings. It is regrettable that a few especially unfortunate 
typographical errors were not caught in proofreading; one Terry 
Summers, introduced in “Lady’s Luck”, appears only two lines 
later as Jerry. In spite of this, the book has been attractively turned 
out. Perhaps the fingerprints on the dust jacket give a clue to the 
author's future activity; as action and suspense are his strongest 
points, he would doubtless be a successful writer of mysteries. 


Reviewed by Margaret Ford 


HELEN DICKSON REYNOLDS, He Will Return, Toronto, Ryerson, 1959. 
256 p. 

HELEN DICKSON REYNOLDS, Carol of Long Chance Mine, New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1959. 216 p. 


In two books published during the past year Mrs. Reynolds con- 
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tinues her venture into the adult fiction field and adds another 
title to her books for young teen-agers. 

The adult novel, He Will Return, covers the period from the 
early thirties to the present. A young couple meet, marry, have a 
family, separate, and after the children grow up are reunited. 
“Domestic novel” is the term that comes to mind on reading He 
Will Return. A domestic novel, well written, emphasizes charac- 
ter depiction and portrayal of everyday scenes. Rarely rising to 
sensational pitch, it often produces an interesting and valid reflec- 
tion of common experience. Presumably this is the type of novel 
the author was attempting to write. 

An author can be forgiven for lack of originality in plot if other 
qualities give value to the work, but if the standard questions that 
serve to bring out the quality of a novel are applied to He Will 
Return, the answers are in the main negative. The interaction of 
setting and characters is poorly developed, and although there is 
some honest attempt to give the reader fully rounded characteriza- 
tions of the two central figures in the novel, the minor characters 
are shadowy. In trying to give a full picture of the actions of her 
characters over a relatively long period of time, the author falls 
into the use of too many short jerky sentences, which appear in 
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clusters throughout the story. 

Once read, the book is at once forgotten. 

Mrs. Reynolds has been writing stories for teen-agers, boys and 
girls, for a number of years. Carol of Long Chance Mine, her most 
recent book in this field, concerns an eighteen-year-old girl, moth- 
erless and brought up in a small mining camp in the interior of 
British Columbia, and the family crisis that brings her to the city 
and helps her towards a new independence and maturity. The pit- 
falls of her adult book seem less marked here; the writing is less 
contrived, the conversations more natural. 

On the basis of these two books Mrs. Reynolds would be well 
advised to continue writing stories for young readers. 
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